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(Continued from page 291.) 


To Esther Tuke. 


Eleventh month 30th, 1792. 


* «IT believe from some peculiar sen- 
sations and late intimations, that more are pre- 
paring for the solemn embassy from this to your 
land. Why are you so slow in your remit- 
tances? Surely, in due time, we are to reap 
from your country. In the prospect whereof, I 
desire not to faint, whether I may be continued 
to rejoice in the completion or not. * * * 

I have a letter saying that Richard Reynolds 
and Priscilla Gurney have openly preached the 
gospel. May they prosper in it and live of it, 
is my fervent desire. 

In our particular meeting we have divers new 
appearances in the ministry: and among them a 
mulatto woman, named Hannah Burrows, who 
has sometimes kneeled, and the meeting has 
risen. In her appearances, Friends savour the 

ospel.”” * * * * er 

The coloured woman above referred to, con- 
tinued to speak occasionally in meetings to the 
satisfaction of Friends. A Friend who knew 
her, and who mentions her peaceful death, re- 
members ‘I’. Scattergood calling to her, in North 
Meeting, “ Raise thy voice, Hannah.” 

Fourth month 15th, 1793, in a letter to C. 
Hustler, she says—“ I have a prospect of again 
moving about in that line of service which 
opens as the path of peace; being likely to set 
off in a few weeks for Long Island and Rhode 
Island, and to have Lydia Hoskins, a choice- 
spirited young minister, for my companion ; 
also the company of my very near and faithful 
friends, Samuel Smith and wife. In the ship 
‘George,’ by which this is intended to be sent, 
our dear friends, George and Sarah Dillwyn, 


* * 





and my very particular friend Elizabeth Drinker,* 
have taken their passage. ‘The first two will 
doubtless have a welcome reception by thee ; 
and the latter will be found a minister of the 
Spirit, to whom I wish that the same kind notice 
which was shown to me, when I was on the 
like errand, may be extended, as also to dear 
Sarah Harrison. Perhaps we may not hear so 
frequently from each other as we have done, by 
reason of age and many infirmities, as well as 
increasing troubles amongst you. Be that as it 
may, I deeply sympathize with thee on many 
accounts ; but, if the Lord be on our side, we 
need not fear what man can do. To him, there- 
fore,—to his blessed guidance and protection— 
do I commit and commend thee and thine, my 
precious Chrissey, with my own poor soul: 
praying that we may be helped so to steer - 
through the troubles of time, as that we may, of 
His unmerited mercy, find an everlasting resting 
place with Him, when time to us shall be no 
nore.” 

The epistle of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Women Friends, to the corresponding body 
in London, issued Ninth month, 1793, thus 
affectionately refers to the Friends mentioned 
above ; and evinces also the readiness on the 
part of Friends in this country, to receive, with 
cordiality, for the Truth’s sake, the ministers of 
Christ, when sent forth as ambassadors for him. 

“ Your mention of our dear friends, Samuel 
Emlen, Job Scdlt and Sarah Harrison’s accep- 
table service with you, is truly comfortable ; and 
we desire that they, with dear George Dillwyn 
and Elizabeth Drinker, may be sustained and 
strengthened to finish the work which may be 
assigned them, so as to obtain the full reward of 
peace in the Lord’s time. ‘The Friends mention- 
ed in your epistle as likely to embark in Truth’s 
service, for this country, are not yet arrived, 
We hope, when so favoured, they will be accep- 
tably received, and aided as necessary, by such 
as may be continued, willing to entertain stran- 
gers, and to wash the disciples’ feet. _ 

Fourth month 23d, 1793. Our friend was 
furnished, by Northern District Monthly Meet- 
ing, with the following certificate, addressed “ To 


*Elizabeth Drinker died ia London, Eighth month 
10th, 1794. She was wife of that honourable elder, 
Daniel Drinker, and mother to our late beloved friend, 
Abigail Barker. 
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our Friends and Brethren in the governments of 


New York and New England.” the hour for meeting in the afternoon to the 4th 

* Our beloved sister, Rebecca Jones, having | with which I unite, and should like to hear that 
for some time been under a religious engagement | it has answered a good purpose. Please te] 
of mind to visit the approaching Yearly Meet- me whether any account has reached you re- 
ings on Long Island and Rhode Island, also some | specting our dear friends in the Picov, about 
other meetings in those parts, laid her concern | whom I have been very thoughtful during the 


I hear that our North Meeting have altered 





before this meeting, which, obtaining our appro- 


bation and unity, we hereby certify that she is | 


a Friend well approved amongst us; exemplary 
in life and conversation, and her ministry sound 
and edifying. We therefore affectionately re- 
commend her to the care and regard of Friends 
where her lot may be cast, desiring that her 
labours may, through the Divine blessing, prove 
to the comfort and edification of the church, and 
her own true peace. We salute you in gospel 
fellowship, and remain 
Your loving friends.” 

(Signed by 84 Friends.) ' 

Of this visit, in which she was accompanied 
by Lydia Hoskins, little record being found, we 
subjoin the testimony of the church. 

The Yearly Meeting held at Westbury, de- 
clared, by its endorsement to her certificate, that 
“her gospel labours, both in the line of the 
ministry and discipline, have been truly edify- 
ing and comfortable to us.’’ And a similar 
minute of New England Yearly Meeting says— 


- “Her company and gospel labours, both in the 


line of the ministry and discipline, have been 


cordially acceptable, strengthening, and comfor- 
table to us.”’ 


10th of 6th mo., 1793. 

Dear friend, H. Drinker,— * * * Through 
the care and protection of kind Providence, L. 
Hoskins and myself have been helped thus fa 
in safety on our way. We arrived here, after a 
40 hours passage,—about twenty in company— 


Newport, Rhode mt 








late succession of easterly winds. 
As I have not any thing very interesting to 


communicate—though our sex are often charged 


| with prolixity,—I shall not trouble thee, as E, 
Tuke says, with “a lengthy speech now,” but 
as I do feel very sincere esteem and love for thy 
dear wife, sister and children, please let them 
know it. * > * * * * 


To Caspar and Catherine Haines. 


Tenth month 3d, 1793. 

To dear Caspar and Catherine,—I awoke 
this morning about half past five o’clock, under 
such a solemnity and sweetness of spirit, that it 
seemed almost like the end of all conflict, and 
which I lay under till near seven; then I be- 
lieved all was well over with your dear parent, 
my truly precious friend. And as Rebecca 
Scattergood has just called to let me know that 
the awful scene is closed, my feelings now are 
sweetly joyous on her account; she is blessed 
for ever and ever, and my sympathy is renewed 
with you, who feel like my own children. You 
will, I trust, be helped now in the needful hour, 
and if, by my coming down, I could render you 
any essential service, | would run all risques. 


| Don’t think at all about me; the Lord hath 
eae hitherto, and I bless his ever worthy 


name. My dear love salutes you and dear H. 
Hastings. I cannot add, my heart is too full fr 
utterance, more than that I am your sincerely 


r | affectionate and sympathising friend, 


R. Jones. 





in the packet from New York, which place we | A number of our readers will vividly remem- 
left last Fifth day morning, early—the day on | ber the malignant fever which prevailed in, and 
which S. R. Fisher was marri@@ to a precious | almost depopulated Philadelphia, in the summer 
girl named H. Rodman. ‘The disappointment | and autumn of 1793. For an interesting account 
was great, but the ‘marriage was not suspended | of this awful visitation, we refer the reader to 
on that account. ‘the Memoir of Thomas Scattergood, Friends’ 

I expect our friend S. Smith will give thee all | Librar 






the needtul intelligence about the Yearly Meet- 
ing on Long Island. His company would have 
been agreeable to me here, but he was most easy 
to return from New York. ‘This I a'so wished 
for myself, and sought for a door of escape, 
which, not being found, | now humbly trust I 
am whiere I ought to be, and am in pretty good 
health at the house of our friend Thomas Robin- 
son, whose daughter Mary is like to become “ a 
crown” to John Mortor. ‘They have passed 
one meeting. 

P. Yarnall and Elias Hicks, are on their way 
hither by land, and expected this evening. I 
don’t hear of any other strangers coming to the 
Yearly Meeting. 


anand leet 





y, Vol. viii., page 57. ‘To that interesting 
memoir we also refer for some letters from R. J. 


transcribe. 

On the 11th of Tenth month, R. Jones was 
seized with the yellow fever, and for two weeks 
there was little prospect of her recovery. Her 
illness continued for nearly two months, and it 
may not be out of place to note, as an evidence 
of the difficulty in obtaining aid in this contagious 
disease, that the wages of her nurse was wo 
dollars per diem. ‘Thomas Scattergood visited 
her daily, and sometimes frequently during the 
day ; and from his diary we quote the following 
passages : 

“Tenth month 23d, 1793. Called to see Re- 


; T. S., which we do not think it necessary to 
| 
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Jones, who was seized with great pain, and 
could hardly talk to me through extreme suffer- 
ing, though the day before she seemed bravely. 

«23d. Dear Rebecca Jones appeared under 
much discouragement about getting about again ; 
but was in a heavenly frame of mind, and glad 
to see me; telling me that I felt like bone of her 
bone. On my telling her thatI had not seen 
but that she might be raised up to bear testimony 
to the Lord’s goodness and truth, she replied— 
‘[ am a poor atom, unworthy to be employed in 
the Lord’s work. Dear ‘Thomas, many have 
fled from the Truth, but the Lord will meet with 
them. I have been an exercised woman for 30 
years past, and often grieved to see the pride and 
forgetfulness of many in our Society ; the multi- 
plying of pleasure carriages, formal visiting, &c.’ 
And at another time, when with her, she said, 
‘there is another dispensation in store for this 
people, depend upon it,’—repeating it more than 
once—‘ if the people are not humbled by the 
present.’ ”” 

“25th. I called to see dear Rebecca Jones, 
who lay with her eyes almost closed; and 
although I spoke to her and took her by the 
hand, she answered not, which was affecting. 
Afier meeting, I went again, and going near to 
the foot of the bed, she said, ‘ Dear ‘Thomas, I 
saw thee,’ alluding to the morning visit, ‘but 1 
could not speak; [ am in waiting, there is no- 
thing to do.” She Lifted up her hands and 
seemed to wish to say more, and several times 
gave us a look of much sweetness and love ; and 
at length, looking up again, she said, ‘Go, and 
the Lord go with thee.’ Being with her again 
in the afternoon, she said, * Dear ‘Thomas, if the 
Master renew thy commission, and should send 
thee over the water, mind the time, and do not 
deal it out to individuals, but spread it before thy 
friends, and thou wilt find sympathizers; and 
when thou gets there, remember the poor ser- 
vants in families—they are too often neglected. 
The Lord dealt bountifully with me in that land, 
and | have had comfortable seasons with such.’ 
L asked her whatshe had a view of in the morn- 
ing, when she looked up at me and said, go, and 
the Lord go with thee. She replied, «I could not 
tell thee before J. J., though 1 love him, but I 
alluded to thy going over the great waters. ‘The 
Lord has, in some instances, entrusted me with 
his secrets, and I have not betrayed them.’ After 
some more conversation, she appearing inclined 
to sleep, I left her with much sweetness, and 
could say in my heart, that flesh and blood had 
not revealed these things unto her, but our 
heavenly Father, for my con‘irmation and en- 
couragement.”’ * 

This sickness, as it proved, was “not unto 
death.’ About the Ist of T'welfih month, she 


* This, as we are informed in the instructive biogra- 
phy of T. S., was before he had disclosed his prospect 
to any one. 
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attended meeting, and, as T. Scattergood notes, 
“bore testimony to the goodness and mercy of 
God.” 


i To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND. 


In the third chapter of Macaulay’s History of 
England, there is an exceedingly interesting des- 
cription of what that country was, about the 
midle of the seventeenth century. I have con- 
cluded it might be gratifying to some of the 
readers of the Review, to have a portion of its 
statements thrown before them, and I propose to 
make free use of it in the present article. 

When we retlect for a moment upon the advances 
which have been made in agriculture, in manufac- 
tures, in commercial intercourse, and indeed how 
all the conveniences of life, and the facilities for ob- 
taining them, have been multiplied within the last 
half-century; how vastly behind ourselves in 
these matters must we conclude our ancestors 
to have been, at the time of the restoration of 
Charles the Second in 1660, or at his death five 
and twenty years afterwards. We may bear in 
mind, too, that England had not at the periods 
alluded to, either the Steam Engine, which 
may be designated as the grand propeller of the 
age,—or the cotton gin of Whitney, which gave 
so wonderful an impetus to the cultivation of the 
raw material, and thence to its fabrication, and 
the consequent cheapeuing of almost every arti- 
cle of clothing. Great progress, it is true, had 
been made in the comforts and conveniences of 
social life and its refined luxuries, in the period 
which elapsed between the accession of James the 
Second, and the commencement, or middle of the 
eighteenth century. But that progress was tar- 
dy, and not at all to be compared with the on- 
ward march of almost every thing connected with 
civilization, since the science and skill of this ge- 
neration have made the scarcely limited powers 
of steam, subservient to every demand of luxury 
or convenience which the present state of Society 
ean require. We must not restrict our views to 
the clothing, to the tables, and to the habitations of 
men, when we refer to our improved condition. 
Should we do this, we shall fail to do justice to the 
facts as they actually exist. Letus rather extend 
our glance over the great Institutions of Society. 
The principles upon which these are founded 
—the acknowledged objecis of Government—the 
civil privileges of the citizen, or the subject—the 
rig his of conscience and the freedom of opinion, 
will all strike us in strong contrast with the situ- 
ation of our ancestors two hundred years ago ; 
and we may conclude that if Steam has not aided 
us in our journey Acaven-ward, the efficiency 
with which its force and activity have been ap- 
plied, has placed within our reach, almost every 
thing that the fancy can demand to supply the 
wants of the body. 
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“ Under the benignant influence of peace and 
liberty,” says Macaulay, “ science has flourished 
and has been applied to practical purposes on a 
scale never before known. ‘The consequence is, 
that a change to which the history of the Old 
World furnishes no parallel, has taken place in 
ourcountry. Could the England of 1685 be, by 
some magical process, set before our eyes, we 
should not know one landscape in a hundred, or 
one building in tenthousand. ‘The country gen- 
tleman would not recognize his own fields. The 
inhabitant of the town would not recognize his 
own street. Every thing has been changed but 
the great features of nature, and a few massive 
and durable works of human art. We might 
find out Snowdon and Windermere, the Ched- 
dar cliffs and Beachy Head. We might find out 
here and there a Norman minster, or a castle 
which witnessed the wars of the Roses ; but with 
such rare exceptions, every thing would be 
strange to us. Many thousands of square miles 
which are now rich corn land and meadow, inter- 
sected by green hedge rows, and dotted with vil- 
lages and pleasant country seats, would appear 
as moors overgrown with furze, or fens abandon- 
ed to wild ducks. We should see straggling huts, 
built of wood and covered with thatch, where we 
now see manufacturing towns and sea ports, 
renowned to the farthest ends of the world. 
‘The capital itself would shrink to dimensions not 
much exceeding those of its present suburb on 
the south of the ‘Thames. Not less strange would 
be to us, the garb and manners of the people, 
the furniture and the equipages, the interior of 
the shops and dwellings.”’ 

The population of England towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, amounted to about 
five millions ;—less than one third of what itis at 
present, and not more than three times the num- 
ber now collected in her gigantic capital. We 
are rather surprised to find at that time, London 
contained so large a proportion—one tenth, of 
the whole population of England. Itis said to 
have numbered five hundred thousand souls. The 
customs coliected there, amounted to less than 
£350,000, while in our tine they probably aver- 
age not less than £11,000,000 sterling annually. 

‘In the reign of Charles the Second, the 
traces left by ages of slaughter, and pillage, were 
still distinctly perceptible many miles south of 
the ‘I'weed, in the face of the country, and in the 
lawless manners of the peuple ;’’ and Macaulay 
gravely asserts that the parishes in some of the 
border counties “ were required to keep blood- 
hounds for the purpose of hunting the free-boot- 
ers.* The seats of the gentry and the larger 
farm houses were fortified. “Oxen were pen- 
ned atnightbeneath the overhanging battlements” 
of their owners, whoslept with arms at their 





* This barbarism of our ancestors affords no excuse 
for a similar one of our own Government, one hundred 
and fifty years later, in the Florida war. 


sides, well aware that the laws of the land were 
entirely inadequate to the protection of their pro- 
perty, surrounded as they were by so lawless q 
set of depredaters. ‘'ravellers venturing into 
some parts of Cumberland and Northumberland, 
thought it prudent first to make their wills, while 
the judges on circuit with their attendanis of At. 
torneys, Clerks, &c., were escorted from New. 
castle to Carlisle by strong guards of armed men. 
Within the memory of some of the present gere- 
ration, sportsmen venturing in pursuit of their 
game to the sources of the Tyne, “ found the 
heaths round Kuldar Castle peopled by a race 
scarcely less savage than the Indians of Califor. 
nia.” 

Properly to appreciate this condition of things 
in England, and to enable us to bring it down 
sufficiently near to our own times, we must bear 
in mind that we have been portraying a period 
rather posterior to that in which our Religious So- 
ciety took its rise—upwards of one hundred years 
after Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors, ascended 
the throne, and more than half a century after 
she had completed a reign not less brilliant than 
any recorded in English history—and scarcely 
fifty years anterior to the time of Anne, so cele- 
brated for its literature, when such men as Dry- 
den, Locke, and Tillotson, were on the stage and 
in their prime. 

“ Slowly and with difficulty, peace was estab- 
lished on the borders. In the train of peace came 
industry and all the arts of lite. Meanwhile it 
was discovered that the regions north of the 
Trent possessed in their coal beds a power of 
wealth far more precious than the gold mines cf 
Peru. It was found that in the neighbourhood of 
these beds, almost every manufacture might be 
most profitaby carried on.’’ A stream of indus- 
trious emigrants rolled from the South. Labour 
superseded free-booting, and in 1741, “ the an- 
cient archiepiscopal province of York contained 
two sevenths of the population of England.” 

Macaulay manifests such a thorough dislike 
of the Stuarts, that it would seem as if it might 
have been born with him. He says it had been 
a practice “ fromaperiod ofimmemorial antiquity 
for every English government to contract debts.’’* 
There was, nevertheless, at the time of the Res- 
toration no standing army. ‘The only one 
“which thelaw recognized, was the militia.” 
The majority of Englishmen who were under 
twenty-five years of age, had probably never seen 
a company of regular soldiers. Charles, however, 
organized a small national foree—the germ of that 
which in the present century, has marched * in- 
to Madrid and Paris, into Canton and Candahar.” 
Of the navy—Pepys, one of the ablest men in 
the English Admiralty, declared in 1684, that 
its administration was “a prodigy of wasteful- 
ness, corruption, ignorance and _indolence.” 





*He adds that the Revolution of 1688, “ introduced the 
practice of honestly paying them !” 
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Landsmen who had been but little afloat, were 
placed in command of large fleets ; and it is re- 

rted of Monk, that when “ he wanted his ship 
to tack to larboard he moved the mirth of his 
crew by calling out, ‘ wheel to the left.” ‘The 
whole effective charge of the army, navy and 
ordnance, was about £750,000. The whole 
noneffective charge, military and naval, is said 
searcely to have exceeded £10,000 a year. 
« It now exceeds £10,000 a day.” 

“In the year 1685, the value of the produce 
of the soil, farexceeded the value of all the other 
fruits of human industry ; yet agriculture was in 
what would now be considered as a very rude 
and imperfect state.’’ ‘The arable and pasture 
lands were not supposed to “amount to much 
more than half the area of the kingdom. The 
remainder was believed to consist of moor, forest, 
and fen.” Many routes which now pass 
through a long succession of finely cultivated 
districts—of orchards, wheat and pasture— then 
ran through nothing but heath, swamp and war- 
ren.” At Enfield, hardly out of sight of Lon- 
don’s smoke, “ was a region of five and twenty 
miles in circumference, which contained only 
three houses, and scarcely any enclosed fields.” 
Deer were as free and as plentiful as in our Ame- 
rican forests, ‘They were as common in Glou- 
cestershire and Hampshire, as they now are 
among the Grampian Hills. It is said that 
“Queen Anne, on one occasion on her way to 
Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less than five 
hundred.” ‘The last wolf that roamed in the 
Island is reeorded to have been “slain in Scot- 
land a short time before the close of the reign 
of Charles the Second.”’ 

The crops of grain, compared with those of 
the present day, were small, as we would neces- 
sarily infer from the rude state of agriculture. 
We may form some estimate of living among the 
great, three hundred and fifty years ago, when 
we learn that “gentlemen attendant on a great 
earl, in Henry the Seventh’s time, were rarely 
privileged to eat fresh meat.”’ 

The domestic animals of the farm yard—the 
horse—the cow and the sheep—were diminu- 
tive and of trifling value, compared with our 
best breeds of the present day. ‘The magnificent 
carriage horse or draught horse, that now passes 
in all directions along the streets of London, and 
regarded by foreigners as one of its chief won- 
ders— the Alderney cow—or the Durham, giving 
her six and thirty quarts of milk per day—or 
the Leicester, yielding six, eight or ten pounds 
of wool, and weighing five and thirty pounds a 


quarter—all now so common, were then not 


even among the beau ideals of the most sanguine 
connoisseurs in breeding. T. U. 
To be continued. / 





«Time tas, is past; thou canst not it recall : 
Time és, thou hast ; employ the portion small : 
Time future is not; and may never be: 

Time present is the only time for thee.” 
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SISMONDI. 
(Concluded from page 293.) 





In the year 1796, Sismondi commenced that 


long course of study of which his great work, 
“The History of the Italian Repubtics,” was 
the fruit. His original intention was to prepare 
a treatise on the constitutions of free nations, a 
design doubtless having its origin in that com- 
prehensive philanthropy which was his great 
characteristic. His investigations, however, led 
to the accumulation of a vast fund of knowledge, 
illustrating a portion of European History, in- 
volved in much obscurity, yet concerned in events 
which have exerted a notable influence upon the 
condition of our race. ‘The history of the free 
states of Italy included a period extending from 
the sixth to the sixteenth century. ‘The labour 
which it involved was immense ; but it especially 
demanded the exercise of extraordinary tact in 
selecting from the enormous mass those events 
which might best explain the progress of Italian 
society, and the influences under which it 
emerged from a state of barbarism intu one of 
remarkable civilization, and after exhibiting, for 
a time, the fruits of free institutions, again sank 
below the level of surrounding nations, the vie- 
tim of luxury and religious intolerance. For 
twenty-two years of a laborious life, this great 
subject occupied the thoughts of the indefatiga- 
ble student. No wonder that the enthusiasm 
excited by the novelty of his task, and the occa- 
sional fascination of his subject, should sometimes 
subside in the contemplation of the labour before 
him, and the repulsiveness of many of the 
details. Some of his friends who had listened 


with interest to his early chapters, seemed to 
weary as they proceeded, and had it not been 
for the support which he received from that be- 
loved parent from whom no thought was hidden, 
Sismondi might have relinquished in despair the 
task which has immortalized his name. Speak- 
ing of the time chiefly spent in the composition 
of this work, he says—*“ In a task which has 
continued at least eight hours a day, during 
twenty years, 1 was obliged constantly to read 
and think in Italian or Latin, and occasionally in 
German, Spanish, Greek, English, Portuguese 
and Provencal.” Little does the world know of 
the labour and the waste of mental and physical 
energies to which it owes the books which in- 
struct or amuse it. 


Of this great work, it is remarked by his 
biographer, that Sismondi “ has treated the sub- 
ject in a manner at once learned and brilliant. 
He has gone back to the origin of those numer- 
ous cities proudly erected into republics, on the 
ruins of imperial power or of feudal establish- 
ments; he has described their constitutions, 
shown their interior existence, related their 
struggles,exhibited theirend. ‘Turbulent Genoa, 
heroic Milan, mournful Pisa, prudent and pow 
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erful Venice, democratic Florence, and all those 
republics which, confined in a small space, had, 
during a short period, more animated life, more 
intoxicating passion, more varying vicissitudes 
than the kingdoms of the continent, and which 
have all fallen sooner or later under an ambitious 
usurper, bécause they were too free, or under the 
attacks of foreigners because they were too weak ; 
this is the long and grand history which has 
been retraced by M. De Sismondi.” The his- 
tory of the Italian Republics, was completed in 
sixteen volumes, the last of which was printed 
in 1818; and although not at first attended with 
brilliant success, it gradually acquired a high 
reputation, and holds a rank not second to any 
historical work of our times. Whilst occupied 
in these engagements, Sismondi passed much 
time at Geneva. He was the intimate friend of 
Necker, and the Baroness De Stael, and is said 
to have profited by his intercourse with the 
literary men who were drawn to Coppet by the 
reputation of these gifted persons, without loos- 
ing the simplicity of his character, which was 
ever marked by good sense and sound discre- 
tion. His mother appears to have had some 
fears in reference to the influence which the 
Baroness De Stael might exert over her son. 
When he was about to accompany that remarka- 
ble woman into Italy, she warned him of some 
of the dangers to which he might be exposed. 
“ Travelling,” she remarked, “is like a short 
marriage, always, always together, people see 
too much of one another ; defects have no corner 
in which they can hide themselves; the spoiled 
child of nature and the world, as she is, must 
have in the mornings, moments of fatigue and 
ennut ; and I know who is revolted by a defect 
in those he loves; he should therefore be doubly 
attentive to open his eyes to his own defects, and 
to keep them steadily shut tu those of his com- 
panion.” 

It is curious that Sismondi, like Buxton, was 
so much engrossed with the wretchedness of the 
peasantry, that he had little taste for the charms 
of the scenery, or the solemn grandeur of the 
ruins with which Italy is covered. He was too 
much a philanthropist to be a devotee of art. 
In 1806, he accompanied the Baroness to Ger- 
many, and here, as elsewhere, his active mind 
was engaged in investigating the evils which he 
saw around him, and endeavouring to suggest the 
remedies. 

His « Lectures on the Literature of the South”’ 
were published in 1814, while his work on Italy 
was still in progress. No sooner had he com- 
pleted the last volume of the history, than a pro- 
ject of equal labour and importance was begun. 

His History of France, which furnished the 
principal occupation of the remainder of his life, 
was composed with the same conscientious re- 
gard to truth, the same untiring research and 
constant reference to the illustration of moral 
and political truth which are to be remarked in 


all his writings. “ As a whole, it is pronounced, 
by general consent, to be by far the ablest and 
most trustworthy history of France which has 
ever been written.” His other writings were 
chiefly upon subjects connected with political 
economy. Whatever judgment may be pro- 
nounced upon them as works of science, they 
afford abundant evidence that his great aim was 
to promote the well being of his fellow men, «J 
have always,”’ he says, “considered wealth as 
a means, not as an end. [hope it will be ac- 
knowledged by my constant solicitude for the 
cultivator, for the artisan, for the poor who gain 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, that all 
my sympathies are with the labouring and suf. 
fering classes.’’ Slavery and the slavetrade, were 
objects of his strenuous opposition, and the con- 
sistency of his character is evinced by his in- 
stinclive disgust at every form of oppression. In 
political movements he appears to have taken 
little part; yet when Switzerland regained her 
freedom after the abdication of Napoleon, his 
great attainments and known moderation gave 
him a prominent place amongst those to whom 
the re-organization of the Republic was com- 
mitted. Distrusting the bigotry of the dynasty 
restored to France, and disgusted when he found 
that time and thought devoted to pompous cere- 
monies, which were demanded for the improve- 
ment of the people, he adhered for a time to 
Napoleon, after his return from Elba. ‘That 
sagacious ruler knew the value of such a friend, 
and in a private interview, astonished Sismondi 
by the vastness of his knowledge, and the ver- 
satility of his mind, Returning from his visit to 
the Emperor, he found some of his personal 


‘friends deeply offended by his adherence to the 


dynasty of the hundred days. Conscious of the 
purity of his intentions, Sismondi consoled him- 
self among his books. “1 have always,” he 
said, “ endeavoured to forget myself, and thanks 
to my studies, I can live in other ages than my 
own.” 

In 1819 he married a sister of the wife of 
Sir James Mackintosh. “In her he had a de- 
voted and intellectual companion, who sympa- 
thised with him in his pursuits, while her ac- 
complishments, and sweetness of disposition, 
were a constant source of cheerfulness and solace 
to him for the rest of his days.” ‘Two years 
after, he was summoned to the death-ded of his 
mother, in Tuscany, but, though travelling night 
and day, he arrived too late. There are few 
things in the lives of eminent men, more touch- 
ing than the cordial union which seems to have 
subsisted between Sismondi and his mother. 
She was the guide and counsellor not only of his 
youth, but of his maturer age ; and notwithstand- 
ing his vast accumulation of knowledge, he 
seems ever to have deferred to her with a sub- 
mission alike creditable to both. He refused to 
accept a professorship in France, because it would 
have rendered it impossible for him to pass 4 
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portion of each year, as was his custom, with 
his mother and sister, in Tuscany. 

The last twenty years of Sismondi’s life was 
mostly spent at his country residence, near Ge- 
neva. The consistency of his character, and the 
indefatigable pursuit of knowledge for useful 
ends, had secured for him a reputation only 
valuable as the instinctive testimony of mankind 
to virtue. Strangers from all parts of the civil- 
ized world were attracted to his house, and 
with most of them he could converse freely in 
their native tongues. In 1840 he became af- 
flicted with acancer in the stomach, yet, though 
suffering intensely, he did not intermit his literary 
labours. Whilst enduring the anguish of this 
terrible disease, a revolution occurred in Geneva, 
during which the constitution which he had 
aided in establishing, was overthrown by the 
radical party. A constitutional assembly having 
been called, Sismondi was elected a member, 
and notwithstanding his state of suffering and 
weakness, he caused himself to be carried to the 
place of meeting, to defend to the last the old 
and salutary institutions of his country. Alone 
he dared to resist the popular torrent; alone he 
combatted the changes proposed by the victorious 
party. On the 30th of 3d mo., 1842, in spite 
of the alarming state of his health, he pro- 
nounced before the assembly the last words that 
he ever uttered in public. This impromptu 
speech, full of goodness, moderation, and power, 
was interrupted by painful convulsions, and he 
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wrote for dramatic effect; he was under no 
temptation to distort a truth in order to point a 
sentence. He delighted in the contemplation of 
the beautiful and the just, and to elevate, not to 
degrade, the illustrious names of history, was 
with him an instinet only restrained by the 


higher impulse todo justice to virtue, and homage 
to Truth. ’ 





Extract of a letter from John Hutchinson to 


J. and H. C. Backhouse, dated 11th month 
25th, 1824. 


I lately passed a day at Lynn Monthly Meet- 


ing with your father and mother, J. and J. G., 
very satisfactorily to myself. On a retrospect 
of this sweet interview, I have been ready thus 
to soliquise: O religion, amidst all thy charms, 
thy benefits, and thy blessings, how inestimable 
are thy friendships! If our poor, fallen, and 
degraded nature has any feelings better than the 
rest, they must surely be the social; but how 
are these exalted and refined by the influence of 
Christian principles. 





PATENT OFFICE STATISTICS. 


We have received from Washington, a table 


setting forth in detail the number of patents of 
each class—the whole being divided into twen- 


ty-two—granted to each State from the year 
1789 to 1849. We give the aggregates, as fol- 
lows : 










was carried home in a state of the greatest ex- 
haustion. ‘“ His only desire now was to go to 
Pescia to die beneath the beautiful sky of Tus- 


4 


: . 3 States. No. of Patents States. No. of Patente- 
cany, amid the flowers, the fruit and trees which Maine, - - - - 483\Mississippi, - tei ae 
he had planted, and with the recollections of the | New Hampshire, - 297\Louisiana, - - - 177 
mother who had watched over and matured the | Vermont,- - ~- - 310 Arkansas, - - - 0 
promise of his youth.”” On the 25th of the Sixth Massachusetts,- - 2161/Tennessee, - + - 108 
month,'1842, he quietly expired. Rhode Island, - - poe gm era ca 

If the sketch we have hastily drawn of this oe Brith A 9389|Mict; ao : 
illustrious man has conveyed to our readers any | Now Jersey Se aatitndions. 5 Age. sou 
just impression of his character, it will be need- Pennsylvania, s «© 2167 [llinois, J oa 
less to recapitulate its peculiar traits. It is as| Delaware, - - - 52\Missouri,- - - - 40 
an example of the results which flow from the | Maryland, - -  660Florida, - - - - 1 


habit of acquiring knowledge under all circum- 
stances, and of untiring industry in the applica- 
tion of that knowledge to useful ends, that we 
commend his history to our young friends. In 
whatever situation he found himself, however 
great the pressure of his own misfortunes, the 
condition of the community around him was an 
object of intense interest and the closest observa- 
tion. He had early learned to sympathize with 
human suffering, and however varied were his 
pursuits, the well being of his fellow men was 
the end. There are few examples of a life so 


devoted to literature with such steady reference 
to its noblest aims. 


As an historian, his most remarkable trait was 
conscientiousness. It is justly remarked, that 
“freedom from prejudice, and loyalty to truth,” 
was the motto under which he lived. He never 


a 


North Carolina,- - 

South Carolina,- - 122)Wisconsin, 2 8 
Georgia, - - - - 

Alabama, - - - 


Virginia, - - - 631/Texas, 


137\lowa, - 2 


a of Columbia, 224 
65 


The following are the numbers granted during 
the same time to the principal cities : 


Boston, 623 | Philadelphia, 916 
New York, 1787 | Baltimore, 430 


These statements are somewhat curious, and 
may be regarded as indicative, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the inventive genius of our people in 
different sections of our country. 





{Here we cannot fail to observe the important 
difference in the number of patents taken out by 
the free and slaveholding states, The whole 
number taken out by the people of the latter being 
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only 2273, which is little over those taken out in | did he address the trembling offender? Did he 
Massachusetts alone ; and less, by upwards of a! give countenance to immorality? Far from it. 
thousand than the production of New York.]—Ep. | He taught her that the gates of mercy were stil] 
open to her, thatthe harsh sentence of the law 


” ont ENDS? REVI E W | was not to be inflicted. He dismissed her with 


the emphatic admonition: Go and sin no more, 








PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 3, 1849. ; : : 

Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Tiverton, R. |, 
on the 9th of Eleventh month last, Curisty Davis, 
of Boston, Mass., to Exeanor, daughter of Abraham 
Barker, of the former place. 





We would willingly solicit the attention of will 
readers to the article “Lord Ashley and the 
thieves,” which we copy from the National Era. 
Too long has the world relied upon the terrors of Diep,—Of a lingering consumption, at his resi- 
the law for the suppression of crimes. Too long | 4ence on Long Branch, Monmouth County, N. J,, 
has the important fact been overlooked, that hope ; the 15th of Twelfth month last, Robert Parker, 





/ ; in the 75th year of hisage. He was a firm be. 
is a much more powerful stimulant to action than | jiever in the doctrines of a crucified Saviour, and 
fear; and that the way to render mankind vir- | though for a long time in feeble health, was con- 
tuous, is to hold up to their view the rewards of 


cerned to inculcate them in the circles where he 
. o. mingled. His last illness was short but severe. 
Virtue, rather than =” terrify them by the conse- His friends have a consoling trust, that through 
quences of criminality. When we reflect how mercy, he was made meet for the kingdom of rest 
large a portion of the violations of Jaw, particularly | aud peace. 
when that violation assumes the shape of larceny,| _——, On Fourth day afternoon, the 17th ult., in 
may be fairly traced to poverty and neglected 1 aoe year of ae nd Somers a 
education, it becomes a serious enquiry whether peepee this city, Mantua Jonzs, wile o 
the society which punishes petty offences with; She acted in the capacity of overseer for Radnor 
rigour, and shuts against the juvenile offender all ioe Meeting of Friends a number of years. 
the avenues to respectability and usefulness, is| _, Het Christian deportment and kindness of dispo- 
not actually the greater offender of the two sition, endeared her to all who knew her. 
y S ae : ——, On the 5th ult., at his residence in Monk- 
We repeat the opinion expressed on a former ton, Vt., JonatHan Hoxmes, aged about seventy- 
occasion, that the ouly legitimate objects of penal | two years. This dear friend was from early life a 
law are the security of society from lawless agres- member of Monkton Particular Meeting, in which 
Mindi iin Wi otitenaliten sh asenindin Cinikiodl for several years he occupied the station of Over- 
? y CHMBAIS. NNCCUVE | seer. Being a lover of peace, he was often en- 
punishments have nv place in the Christian system. | gaged in settling differences in his neighbourhood. 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. , At lrer residence in this city, on First day 





It belongs to the wisdom which can fathom the | morning last, the 28th ult., after a short illuess, 
depth of the human heart, measure the strength | Mary Hiztman, in the 76th year of her age; a 
eee, mnashent dit iibbed tan -tie f member of the Northern District Monthly Meeting 
7 oo es © mluence 0" | where she had for many years, acceptably fille 


example and habit, to adjust the measure of | the station of Overseer. 


punishment to the depravity of the offender. 


The natural tendency of human punishments is For Friends’ Review. 
to harden, not to reform, The human mind is so CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 
constituted as to be capable of an obduracy which 


sets at defiance the severest inflictions which man | when compared with the times fifty or sixty 


can impose ; but it is not in our nature to be totally | years ago, is the enlarged sphere given to the 
insensible to the softening influence of kindness. | education of youth. Numerous subjects are 
When a woman was arraigned before the Saviour, | now included in the exercises of schools of no 
and charged with a capital crime, what was his | extraordinary pretensions, which at the close of 
decision? The accusation was unquestionably the last century, were hardly to be “10 ood > 
made with a malicious design ; to involve him in a | #2Y Seminaries but those of the highest grades. 
charge of usurping the office of a criminal judge Whether this extension of ms area of —— 
sailed ; t contribute to render it more superficial, 
or of encouraging the violation of the Mosaic law. | ™#Y 2° © . a s . 
He acsihctited the accusers by an appeal to Sar aa : h aetmy design, ot 
sent, to examine. But there is one conse 
their own consciences: Let him that is without sin . 


which appears to demand more attention than it 
among you first cast a stone at her. And if the | has usually received. The increased number of 


qualification to inflict vindictive punishments, was subjects to which the students in our common 
always tried upon this principle, how few should | schools are expected to attend, necessarily aug- 
we find prepared to execute them? How then! ments the demand for books. Hence it becomes 





A striking peculiarity of the present day, 
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‘ect with parents to obtain, and with 
oat to eal, cheap editions of the 
standard school books. Parents and teachers 
can certainly have no reasonable objection to 
obtaining the books, which their children re- 
quire, on as easy terms as the booksellers can 
afford; but the reduction of price naturally, and 
almost necessarily, leads to a deterioration in the 
articles produced. Many of the books now used 
in our schools, are furnished at a price which 
totally precludes every thing beyond a very in- 
ferior class. ‘The paper, the type, and the bind- 
ing, must be of the lowest grade. Now this, I 
conceive, is the reverse of true economy. One 
of the first things which a child should be taught 
upon commencing the toils or the pleasures of 
literature, is, to take care of his books. A care- 
less and slovenly management of his books, is 
likely to produce or promote habits of careless- 
ness and négligence in regard to other things. 
But a serious objection to school books of inferior 
execution, is that they are not so easily studied 
as those of which the type and paper are good. 
If a boy is presented with a book, which he is 
expected to study, the type of which is clear, 
and of reasonable size, he has an inducement to 
keep it clean, and preserve its clearness. In the 
pursuits of science or literature, it is important 
that as little physical effort as possible should be 
expended upon the lessons. A youth must pos- 
sess great energy of purpose, if he would prose- 
eute to advantage, the study of a Latin grammar 
and dictionary, or the Elements of Euclid, on a 
winter’s evening, by the light of a kitchen hearth. 
Yet even the light of the sun, or a gas lamp, 
cast upon a page in which the ink and the paper 
are nearly of a colour, or the letters imperfectly 
formed, leaves the student in a predicament not 
very different from the one above supposed. ‘The 
consequence of using such books, is that pupils 
of sluggish intellects will advance very slowly, 
while those of ardent temperament, who de- 
termine to surmount every obstacle, pursue their 
studies at the expense of diseased and weakened 
eyes. And certainly a book, whatever its price, 
cannot be a cheap one, to a young person whose 
eyes are permanently impaired by its use. But 
even the most assiduous student will make a 
slower progress when the books he uses are dif- 
fieult to read, than when their pages are entirely 
clear. Hence, in estimating the actual cost of 
low priced school books, we must add to that 
cost, the value of the additional time and labour 
required in mastering them, above what well 
printed copies of the same works would demand. 
Now, suppose that the yearly expense of a stu- 
dent at school, for boarding, tuition, and clothing, 
and exclusive of the cost of books, be set down 
at two hundred dollars; then if in consequence 
of using inferior editions of school books, eight 
hours must be employed in gaining as much 
knowledge as might be acquired in seven with 
good ones, or if the injury to the eyes requires 
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that one eighth of the time which might be de- 
voted to study with good editions, should be 
consigned to repose, the student is actually 
paying twenty five dollars a year, and one eighth 
of his years’ labour, in addition to the nominal 
cost of his low priced books. ‘This would 
probably exceed the cost of even a splendid 
edition, if such was in existence, of the same 
works. 

If, instead of this wretched economy, the books 
introduced into our schools, were all of good 
quality, as to paper, printing, and binding, they 
need be less fingered in studying their contents, 
than the paltry volumes now frequently used ; 
and of course, after the immediate object of pro- 
curing them was answered, they would remain 
decent members of the libraries for the future 
use of their possessors. Or if not wanted for 
this object, might be sold to a junior student, or 
handed to a younger member of the family. 

The injury arising from the use of school 
books of the description above referred to, ap- 
pears to me of sufficient importance to claim the 
attention of those who control the operations of 
our larger seminaries. If such persons would 
exert their influence or authority in excluding 
from their seminaries all those editions which 
are obnoxious to the objections above noticed, 
they would, no doubt, confer a lasting benefit 
upon the rising generation. It is to parents and 
the conductors of schools, that we must look fora 
demand, extensive and simultaneous, for school 
books of better execution than those now in use ; 
and an extensive demand would infallibly pro- 
duce a supply. E. L. 





BERNARD PALISSY. 


This ingenious man began life as a poor boy, 
and his earliest recollections were those of turn- 
ing a potter’s wheel. From turning a wheel he 
was promoted to the making of pottery. His 
native village was Saintes, in France; and he 
lived about three hundred years ago. At that 
period the art of making earthenware was in a 
rude state in France, but enamelling was much 
advanced ; and young Palissy thought he would 
try to find out how the finish of enamelling could 
be applied to pottery. 

First he set about instructing himself in read- 
ing, and every spare moment he devoted to 
study. But when he had improved himself in 
these respects, he was greatly at a loss for mo- 
ney. ‘This, however, he earned by his trade, 
and by drawing plans, for which he had a taste. 
This money was spent in experiments. While 
sull a very young man, and without any proper 
means of supporting a family, he married. This 
was worse than an imprudence; he did not only 
himself, but others a serious harm. In the midst 
of great difficulties ke carried on his experi- 
ments; and these absorbed the means which 
should have maintained his family. ‘I'he slight 
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est improvement he succeeded in making in the 

rocess was sufficient to inspire him with the 

ope that he was at last about to reach the goal ; 
and this hope nerved him to fresh endurance. 
In vain did he endeavour to inspire others with 
similar confidence. Every day bitter complaints 
burst from his wife, and frequently did his chil- 
dren join in their mother’s supplications, and 
with tearful eyes and clasped hands implore him 
to resume his former occupation, and give them 
bread. Palissy met the reproaches and prayers 
of his wife, and the tears of his children, with 
inflexible resolve, and the most imperturbable 
composure, apparently as insensible as the earth 
which he was moulding. But was he really 
thus indifferent? No; there were moments 
when despair was at his heart? “ Nevertheless,’ 
we quote his own words, “ the hope that I che- 
rished made me work on with so manly a cou- 
rage, that I often foreed a laugh when I was in- 
wardly sad enough.”’ 

Derided, treated as a madman, suspected of 
being now a coiner and now a sorcerer, he was 
proof against all. At length a new combination 
made him believe himself on the very point of 
succeeding, when a potter engaged in his service 
suddenly demanded his discharge and his wages. 
Palissy, having neither money nor credit, was 
obliged to sacrifice part of his wardrobe to pay 
him; then, impatient of the interruption, re- 
turned to his furnace, which he had constructed 
in his cellar—returned to it to find that it wanted 
fresh fuel, of which his stock was exhausted. 
What was to be done? Upon the baking of 
this new essay his last hope depends. He 
rushes out to the garden, tears away the trellis- 
work, breaks it up, and the furnace is again 
heated. But the heat is not to the proper de- 
gree of intensity, and in desperation Palissy 
throws into the furnace his furniture, the doors, 
the windows, nay, even the flooring of his house. 
Vain are the tears, the intreaties of his family ; 
wood is wanting for the furnace, and every 
thing combustible that he ean lay hold of is re- 
morselessly sacrificed. But now one prolonged 
ery of joy echoes through the cellar; and when 
the wife of Palissy, startled by the unwonted 
sound, hastens to her husband, she finds him 
standing, as if in a stupor, with his eyes fixed 
on the brilliant colours of a vase which he held, 
in both hands. Success had crowned his efforts. 

Rapidly now did his circumstances change. 
His success, so dearly bought as it had been, 
was followed by still greater advances in the 
art, and he was now at the head of his profes- 
sion. Wealth flowed in, and his fame spread 
far and wide. He had several patrons at court, 
amongst whom was the Constable de Montmo- 
rency, who employed him to execute for him 
some rustic pieces, as they were called, consisting 
of figures of animals in earthenware. He re- 
sided at the Tuilleries, opposite the Seine, and 
was surnamed Bernard of the Tuilleries. Nor 
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was he content with the fame of a mere artist, 
but turned his attention to almost every branch 
of natural history and philosophy, and is saiq 
by Fontenelle to have made as much proficiency 
as genius without learning could make. He 
was the first person who formed a collection of 
specimens of natural history, and gave lectures 
upon them, to which the public were admitted 
on payment of half a crown, which he engaged 
to return fourfold should anything he taught be 
proved false. He wrote several treatises on a 
variety of topics, full of original and striking 
thought. He was the first who taught the true 
theory of springs, and who ventured to assert 
that fossil-shells were real sea-shells deposited 
by the waters of the ocean. He was also the 
first to perceive and recommend the use of marl 
and lime in agriculture. His ardour and strength 
of character were not less conspicuous in his 
attachment to the religion he professed. He 
was a Protestant, and became exposed to perse- 
cution during the time of the League. In 1584 
he was apprehended and committed to the Bas- 
tile. The weak King Henry III., who rather 
favoured him, having told him that if he did not 
abjure his religion for the prevailing one, he 
should be constrained to leave him in the hands 
of his enemies, the intrepid Palissy replied, 
“Your majesty has often condescended to say 
that you pity me; for my part I pity you for 
uttering the unkingly words, ‘I shall be con- 
strained ;’ but I tell you, in more royal lan- 
guage, that neither the Guises, nor your whole 
people, nor yourself, shall constrain me, a poor 
potter, to deny my conscience.” 

Thus was the same zeal and indomitable 
firmness which marked his career as an artist, 
carried by Palissy into his devotedness to his 
higher interests as a Christian. Of his religion 
and his trade he was wont to say, “I have no 
other property than heaven and earth.” He 
died in the Bastile in 1589, at the age of ninety. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





For Friends’ Review. 


COLOURED PEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An interesting pamphlet of 44 pages, entitled 
“A Statistical Enquiry into the condition of the 
people of colour, of the city and districts of 
Philadelphja,’’ has just been issued from the 
press of Kite & Walton, of this city. The 
census, which constitutes the basis of the state- 
ments and calculations of which the pamphlet is 
chiefly composed, was taken near the close of 
1847, at the suggestion and under the direction 
of some members of our religious society. ‘The 
information thus collected, and now presented to 
the public, must, from the nature of the case, be 
liable to some inaccuracy; yet, from the care 
which was taken, and the character of the agents 
employed, there can be no reasonable doubt, that 
the statistics here offered to the public examina- 
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tion, form quite as close an approximation to 
the truth as such articles usually do. 

The depressed and degraded condition of the 
free coloured population of the non-slaveholding 
states, is a theme on which the opponents of 
emancipation seem to expatiate with particular 
satisfaction. ‘The pamphlet before us clearly 
proves, that however poverty and distress, the 
necessary consequence of negligence and intem- 
perance, may prevail in some sections of the 
city and its suburbs ; and this is, by no means, 
peculiar to the coloured race; there is a broad 
line of separation to be drawn between the dif- 
ferent classes of the coloured as well as the 
white population. Notwithstanding the obstruc- 
tions to their advancement, arising from the pre- 
judice to which they are exposed, and the 
poverty in which they almost invariably begin 
their career, they appear as a class to be steadily 
advancing in respectability, and the attainment 
of the necessaries and comforts of life. 

As the work in question is easily accessible, 
and will, no doubt, be perused by many of our 
readers, a minute analysis will not be attempted. 
The following extracts, however, may probably 
be interesting to some of our subscribers. 

E. L. 


«“ Where the natural increase is least checked, 
the number of young persons will be the greatest; 
and in proportion as checks upon the natural 
rate of increase exist, whether they be those of 
vicious habits—oppression—an unhealthy cli- 
mate, or a redundant population, the number of 
young persons will relatively decrease. 

“ During the last decennial period the increase 
of the slaves was only two-thirds that of the 
whites, so that it is clear that the large propor- 
tion of slaves under 10 years of age is not caused 
by their rapid increase, but that it must be owing 
to causes which lessen the numbers above that 
age. ‘These causes undoubtedly are the shorter 
lives, and consequently greater mortality among 
the adults; and the escape and emancipation of 
very considerable numbers. 

. It appears, that by the returns of 1840, the 
ratio of free blacks under 10 years of age to the 
whole number of that population is rather less 
than that of the whites under 10 in the slowly 
increasing states of Vermont and New Jersey, 
while the increase of that class during the pre- 
ceeding decennial period was 20.85 per cent. ; 
being less than that of the slaves. When we 
consider the extent to which the free coloured 
Population is constantly augmented from the 
emancipated and fugitive slaves of the south, 
we shall see no reason to doubt that their num- 
bers are kept down by the greater number of 
deaths among them, as well as by checks upon 
the natural increase, much greater than operate 
upon the slaves. 

“It appears that 42.7 per cent. of the coloured 
Population of Philadelphia has been born out of 
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the State; and this fact, taken in connexion 
with the slow increase as compared with that of 
the whites, shows not only a very great immi- 
gration, but very great drains, by deaths and re- 
movals, of the population thus poured in upon us. 


Real and Personal Estate. 


“In attempting to form an estimate of the 
value of the real and personal estate held by the 
people of colour, the difficulties of obtaining 
accurate returns from the individuals must be 
kept constantly in mind. No returns of this 
nature can be more than an approximation to the 
actual value; yet those in the city especially, 
having been made by the same individual ten 
years before, may be regarded as forming a fair 
ground for comparison as to the relative condi- 
tion of the peop!e of colour at the two periods. 

“The following tables have been carefully 
computed from the returns thus obtained : 


Value of the Real Estate. 


Incumbrances by mortga- 
ges and ground rents, 


City $368 8412 $78,421 
Spring Garden 27,150 11,050 
Northern Liberties 40,675 13,440 
Southwark 31,544 5,915 
Moyamensing 51,973 20,216 
West Philadelphia 11,625 1,400 

$531,809 $130,442 


“In addition to this, real estate out of the city, 
and mostly out of the state, has been returned 
estimated at $30,000. Presuming the same 
sources of error to have existed in making the 
enumeration of 1837, we may regard the two 
estimates as exhibiting the relative condition of 
the two periods. The amount then returned, 
after deducting the incumbrances, was $309,626 ; 
the present clear estate is $401,367, being an 
increase of thirty per cent., which is probably 
below the real increase as the incumbrances re- 
ported in 1837 were $12,906, while those re- 
turned in 1847 were $130,442, the former 
amount being without doubt greatly under-esti- 
mated. It is perfectly safe, we think, to rate the 
increase in the value of the real estate thus held 
at 50 per cent. 

«“ This real estate is held by 315 freeholders. 

«“ These 3)5 freeholders are the owners, like- 
wise, of personal property amounting to 
$194,318. 

« They consist of 41 mechanics, 78 labourers, 
49 tradesmen, 35 coachmen and hackmen, 28 
waiters, 20 hair-dressers, and 11 professional 
men—preachers, physicians, &c., and 53 females, 
46 of whom are widows. 


Trades and Occupations. 


«“ The returns enable us to state the occupa- 
tions of 3358 men and 4249 women, who form, 
it is probable, about four-fifths of the able bodied 
population, above 21 years of age. 
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“ The principal occupations are as follows: 
boot and shoe makers 113, bakers 7, carpenters 
3%, cabinet makers 17, blacksmiths and workers 
in metal 9, tailors 18, sailmakers 10, tanners 14, 
bricklayers 5, plasterers 10, painters and glaziers 
10, basket and mat makers 9, dyers and hatters 
7, engineers 5, second-hand clothes dealers 52, 
furniture dealers 22, confectioners and cake sellers 
34, hominy dealers 15, hucksters 11, cooks, 
tavern, oyster and eating house keepers 77, 
waiters 453, musicians 32, preachers 22, school- 
masters 11, bleeders, dentists, physicians and 
herb doctors 19, coachmen 111, carters and 
draymen 157, labourers and jobbers 603, porters 
444, hod carriers 102, work in brick yards 70, 
wood sawyers 76, stevadores 57, white washers 
40, raggers and boners 51.* 

“In 1838 a pamphlet was published contain- 
ing a directory of coloured mechanics and trades- 
men, which furnishes us with a point of com- 
parison. It contained the names of 506 mecha- 
nics and tradesmen, of whom 207 were master 
workmen, and 299 journeymen. In a_ note 
appended to the Register it is stated, that one- 
half of the latter work as journeymen, and the 
rest from choice or necessity follow other occu- 
pations. ‘The number working at their trades in 
1838, may therefore be stated at 357 ; according 
to the recent ennumeration the corresponding 
number is 481, being an increase of 35 per cent. 
Many of these mechanics and tradesmen are 
excellent and industrious workmen ; 75 of them 
own altogether real estate valued at $230,000, 
and personal estate valued at $96,000.” 

For an account of the schools, we must refer 
to the pamphlet itself, inserting only this brief 
quotation : 

“ The only school from the teacher of which 
a report has been received, is John Ross’s. 
He has from 20 to 28 scholars, and teaches ‘the 
higher branches and the languages.’ Sarah M, 
Douglass’s is an excellent school of many years 
standing; she has a good cabinet and phi- 
losophical apparatus, and teaches the higher 
branches. 

“When we call to mind, that there are at 
least 1200 children between the ages of 5 and 20, 
of whom no account is received, the greater part 
of whom are probably growing up in idle and 
vicious habits; it is clear that this is one of the 
most painful facts brought to light by this in- 
quiry, and one which should promptly and 
earnestly engage the attention of the friends of 
the people of colour. 


Beneficial Societies. 


«‘ By the returns it appears that 4904 persons, 
or nearly one-half the adult population, are mem- 
bers of Mutual Beneficial Societies, the funds of 





* Ragging and boning is the common resource for the 
lowest class of coloured persons who are out of other 
employment. 































which are appropriated to support the members 
in sickness, and to bury the dead. Many of 


these persons belong to two or more Societies a, 


once, with the view of increasing the amount to 


be received when sick. The names of 106 of 
these Mutual Beneficial Associations have been 
received, and particulars of income, Kc. of 76 
of them. These 76 societies consist of 5187 
members. ‘The contributions are from 25 to 
374 cents per month, and paid weekly, monthly, 
or quarterly. The allowance per week to the 
sick members varies from $1.50 to $3.00 per 
week, being gencrally $2.50 to $3.00. From 
ten to twenty dollars are usually allowed for 
funeral expenses. ‘The annual income of these 
76 societies is stated to be $16,814.23, and their 
permanent invested funds, $17,771.83. 

“Six hundred and eighty-one families are re- 
ported to have been assisted by them during the 
year 1847, and the sums furnished to 517 of 
these families is reported and stated at $7,189.86. 
On comparing this list with that given in the 
year 1837, we find that the number of societies 
is increased from 80 to 106; and that more than 
one-half of those then reported have disappeared, 
or have assumed new names. ‘The permanent 
funds of the 76 societies of which the details 
have been furnished, exceed those reported in 
1837 by upwards of $7,700, while the annual 
subscription is less by about $2000 ; although, 
if the 29 societies whose income is not reported, 
be supposed to average the same rate as the 
others, the amount annually subscribed for mu- 
tual relief will considerably exceed the amount 
so contributed in 1837. 

“It is clear that these charitable funds must 
very considerably relieve the distress atiendant 
on the sickness of the heads of families, and 
maintain a large portion of the people of colour, 
under privations, and in circumstances, which 
would otherwise throw them upon the public for 
relief. 

Sixteen houses for worship are enumerated. 
From 12 of these, returns have been received, 
which state the number of regular members at 
3974, and persons usually attending at 6100. 
These twelve congregations all have First day 
or Sunday schools, employing 107 teachers, and 
attended by upwards of one thousand scholars. 
The cost of eleven of the twelve meeting-houses 
is given at nearly $67,000, and they appear to 
have been erected principally, in some cases 
entirely, by the contributions of the people of 
colour. 

« There are a number of Library Companies 
and Literary Associations established among the 
people of colour, several of which appear to be 
supported with zeal and ability, and which, no 
doubt, have an important influence upon those 
who are within the sphere of their operations. 

“ Many of the immigrants are from the adjoin- 
ing free states, and a large proportion of the re- 
mainder have been slaves, who have bought 
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their own freedom, and often that of their nearest | day met ‘some serious individuals at a private 
relations, and have shown, in freeing themselves | house, with whom they were refreshed in spirit. 
from bondage, the energy and industry which|On the 12th they reached Basle. Here they 
have made them useful and respectable citizens. | found much to interest them in the public insti- 

« Yet it is equally certain, that this part of the | tutions of the place, one of which, the Missions’ 
evloured population is the mest numerous in| House, they visited on the 14th. It is a well 
those crowded streets. and alleys where the des- | known spot, situated on the summit of a high 

titution and wretchedness are most intense and | hill, in the neighbourhood of the town. It 

infectious, and where the evil effects of herding | was established by Spittler for the instruction 

together in crowded courts and miserable build-| of twelve young men of the poorer class, in 

. ings, and the indifference to the ordinary com-| languages and handicraft trades; a feeling of 

forts and decencies of life, are most apparent. duty to become missionaries is essential to their 

« We may fairly trace these extremes in the | admission, and they are retained in the Institu- 

condition of the coloured immigrants to the evil | tion until some door of service to which they 

influences of slavery. Upon feeble and common | feel bound opens before them. Four have gone 

minds it operates like a blight, withering the | to Jerusalem, and have a school of ten boys in 

. active principles of our nature, and inducing a| that city ; they are under the protection of the 

listlessness and an indifference to the future,| Consul, independently of any religious head. 

; which even should a slave become a freeman, | After viewing the premises, and being present 

leave all the vicious habits of slavery worked | at a lesson in Arabic, our friends requested a 

into the very grain in his character. ‘Io those | season of silence, when J. Y. addressed the pu- 

on the other hand, who have resisted these with-| pils in German. The Superintendent, one who 

ering influences and bought their freedom with | has passed through much affliction, has been in 

the hard-earned fruits of their own industry, the | England, and is known to several Friends there. 

love of liberty often imparts a desire for im-| Our friends went thence to the Deaf and Dumb 

provement and a consciousness of their own| Asylum, where they heard some of the child- 

worth as men, that invigorate all their powers, | ren speak intelligibly. After this, they pro- 

and give energy and dignity to their character as | ceeded to the Orphan House and School at 

freemen.” Beuggen, which they had visited upwards of 

twenty years before. The Superintendent 

reco!lected them immediately, and manifested 
much pleasure at meeting them again. 

Among the individuals in whom they became 
interested at Basle was Pastor L. He informed 
them, in much simplicity, that some time ago he 
and his fellow-labourers were invited to join the 
so-called Evangelical Alliance. His reply 
was: “ We have already got much further than 
you have: in looking over your rules, I find 
that you exclude a class of Christians in Eng- 
land whom we receive. Our bond of union 
extends much beyond yours; it embraces all of 
every sect who love the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

On Fourth-day, the 16th, they reached Berne ; 
and on Sixth-day morning, held a meeting with 
some serious persons whom they had met with 
before, in their own room at the inn; when 
the hearts of the company were contrited to- 
gether, under a sense of the sustaining power 
of our Heavenly Father, in the afflictions 
through which many of them had passed, since 
they last assembled. They spent one evening 
with an old friend, a lady, who labours much 
in doing good. They found the city dull and 
gloomy, a state which pervades the religious 
portion of the community in Switzerland at the 
present time. At Neufchatel, the disturbed 
state of the town has driven many of the in- 
habitants into the country, for a more quiet re- 
sidence. Notice, however, was given of a 
meeting in the hotel where our friends lodged, 
and the saloon was quite filled. The language 











































For Friends’ Review. 


VISIT OF J. AND M. YEARDLEY TO THE 
CONTINENT. 


In the 49th number of our former volume 
and the 6th of the current one, we gave some 
account, extracted from the London Friend, of 
the visit of the above named Friends to the con- 
tinent. From the same authority we now pre- 
sent to our readers the concluding part of the 
narrative. , 

Our last account left the travellers at Spa, 
from which place they proceeded by way of 
Verviers and Cologne to Bonn. In this place 
they met with an old and dear friend, who had 
formerly been very helpful to them in Switzer- 
land, Charles Major, now chaplain of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. In the evening of First-day, 
the 6th of 8th month last, a company of fourteer: 
persons, including three doctors of divinity, met 
at C. Major’s house. A precious feeling spread 
over them, and J. and M. Y. had some religious 
service, C. M. acting as interpreter. On the 
7th they reached Mayence; and the next day 
pursued their journey by steamer to Mannheim, 
where they made several calls, and held a little 
meeting at the house of a widow, who has 
passed through much affliction, and who feels 
concerned to open her house for religious meet- 
ings. Those who attended, made many inqui- 
ries relative to our religious principles, which 
were responded to. Press Mannheim they 
went to Strasburg, by railway, and the next 
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From the National Era. 


LORD ASHLEY AND THE THIEVEs. 


“ They that be whole need not a physician, by: 
they that are sick,” was the significant answer of 
our Lord to the self-righteous Pharisees, who 
took offence at his companions, the poor, the de. 
graded, the weak, and the sinful. “ Go ye, and 
learn what that meaneth: I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice; for I am come not to cail the 

Speaking of the great advantage which an | righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 
acquaintance with the French and German lan- Phe great lesson of duty inculeated by this 
guages afforded them, our dear friend observes, | 2"Swer of the Divine Teacher has been too lon 
“ How I long that some of our dear young overlooked by individuals and communities pro- 
friends in England, might give up their minds fessedly governed by His maxims. Nothing js 
and a portion of their time, to the acquisition | more certain, than that, justin proportion as the 
of these languages ; and above all, give up their example of our Lord has been followed in re- 
hearts to be prepared for the Lord’s work. How | §pect to the outcast and criminal, the effect has 
wide is the field of labour '” been to reform and elevate; to snatch, as brands 


: ; from the burning, souls not yet wholly given 
From Neufchatel they proceeded to Geneva, | over to the service of evil. ‘The wonderful in- 
and thence through Chambery to Grenoble. 


fluence for good exerted over the most degraded 
The small portion of Savoy through which they | and reckless criminals of London, by the ex- 


passed, painfully impressed them with the dark | cellent and self-denying Elizabeth Fry, the 
state of the country. The people were mise- _ happy results of the establishment of Houses of 
rable and dirty, and crowds of beggars were to | Refuge and Reformation, and Magdalen Asy- 
be seen in the streets. At the French frontier | |ums, all illustrate the wisdom of Him who went 
they found the officers very civil. First-day, | about doing good, in pointing out the morally 
the 27th, was spent by them at Grenoble. Pas- | diseased as the appropriate subjects of the be- 
tor Bonifas left the city some time ago, but our | nevolent labours of His disciples. No one is to 
friends were received by his successor, !o whom | be despaired of. We have no warrant to pass by 
they were strangers, with great cordiality, and | any of our fellow-creatures, as beyond the reach 
an offer of his “ Temple” for a meeting. They | of God’s grace and mercy; for, beneath the 
preferred to meet a more select company in the | most repulsive and hateful outward manifesta. 
school-room, where they had a sweet season of | tion, there is always a consciousness of the beauty 
religious worship. When speaking of differen- | of goodness and purity, and of the loathsome- 
ces in religious belief with the pastor, he obser- | ness of sin—one chamber of the heart, as yet 
ved, “The Church of Christ is like a great | not wholly profaned, whence at times arises the 
house, built on a rock. There are different | prayer of a burdened and miserable spirit for 
compartments for the various classes of Chris- | deliverance. ‘To this lingering consciousness, the 
tians, but they are in the same house, and on | sympathy and kindness of benevolent and hu- 
the same rock, Christ.” The day after the | mane spirits seldom appeal in vain; for what- 
meeting, several individuals called on our | ever may be the outward appearances, it remains 
friends at their inn, and a zealous evangelist, | true thatthe way of the transgressor is hard, and 
very poor as to outward possessions, whose ac- | that sin and suffering are inseparable. Crime is 
quaintance they had made five years before, | seldom loved or persevered in for its own sake; 
conducted them to visit a number of Jansenists. | but when once the evil path is entered upon, a 
These people are too little addicted to the pub- | return is in reality extremely difficult to the ur- 
lic exercise of their religion ; our friends found | happy wanderer, and seems well nigh impossi- 
them an interesting class of people, and encou- | ble. The laws of social life rise up, like insur- 
raged them openly to confess their Saviour be- | mountable barriers, between him and escape. 
fore men. They also went from house to house | As he turns toward the society whose rights he 
amongst the members and attenders of the little , has outraged, its frown settles upon him; the 
Protestant congregation, most of whom have | penalties of the laws he has violated await 
come from the Romanist profession. The Pro-| him; and he fails back despairing, and suffers 
testants have lately opened a school for girls. | the fetters of the evil habit, to whose power he 
To their guide, the evangelist, who manifested | has yielded himself, to be fastened closer and 
a great desire to know more respecting Friends, | heavier upon him. Oh, for some good ange’, 
they gave some of our books. The First-day is | in the form of a brother man, and touched with 
sadly disregarded at Grenoble, and the condi- | a feeling of his sins and infirmities, to reassure 
tion of those who are seeking the truth in that | his better nature, and to point out a way of 
city, is one which calls for much sympathy. escape from its body of death! 

We have been led into these remarks by an 
account given in the London Weekly Chronicle, 


of our friend J. Y.’s heart, as the people took 
their seats, was, “ Where shall we find bread to 
satisfy this large company?” He, who is the 
Bread of Life, had compassion on them, and 
dispensed an abundance of spiritual food to the | 
refreshing of many souls. The company were | 
unwilling to break up, and remained together | 
after the meeting for some time, engaged in 
pious conversation, 





(To be concluded next week ) 
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of a most remarkable interview between the pro- 
fessional thieves of Londoa and Lord Ashley— 
a gentleman whose best patent of nobility is to 
be found in his generous and untiring devotion to 
the interests of his fellow men. It appears that 
a philanthropic gentleman in London had been 
applied to by two young thieves, who had relin- 
quished their evil practices, and were obtaining 
a precarious but honest livelihood by picking up 
bones and rags in the streets—their ‘loss of char- 
acter closing against them all other employments. 
He had just been reading an address of Lord 
Ashley’s, in favour of colonial emigration ; and 
he was led to ask one of the young men how he 
would like to emigrate. “I should jump at the 
chance!’ was the reply. Not long after, the 
gentleman was sent for to visit one of those ob- 
scure and ruinous courts of the great metropolis, 
where crime and poverty lie down together. 
Here, to his surprise, he meta number of thieves 
and outlaws, who declared themselves extremely 
anxious to know whether any hope could be 
held out to them of obtaining an honest living, 
however humble, in the colonies, as their only 
reason for continuing in their criminal course 
was the impossibility of extricating themselves. 
Ile gave them such advice and encouragement 
as he was able, and invited them to assemble 
again, with such of their companions as they 
could persuade to do so, at the room of the Irish 
Free School, for the purpose of meeting Lord 
Ashley. On the 27th of the Seventh month 
last, the meeting took place. At the hour ap- 
pointed, Lord Ashley and five or six other be- 
nevolent gentlemen interested in emigration, as 
a means of relief and reformation to the criminal 
poor, entered the room, which was already well 
nigh filled. ‘Two hundred an seven professed 
thieves were present. 

What a novel conference, between the ex- 
tremes of modern society! All that is beautiful 
in refinement and education, moral symmetry 
and Christian grace, contrasting with the squalor, 
the ignorance, the life-long depravity of men living 
“without God in the world”—the Pariahs of 
civilization—the moral lepers, at the sight of 
whom decency covers its face, and cries out, 
“Unclean!? After a prayer liad deen offered, 
Lord Ashley spoke at considerable length, making 
a profound impression on his strange auditory, 
as they listened to his plans of emigration, which | 
offered them an opportunity to escape from their 
miserable condition, and enter upon a respecta- 
bie course of life. ‘The hard heart melted, and | 
the cold and cruel eye moistened. With one ac- 
cord, the wretched felons responded to the lan- 
guage of Christian love and good will, and de- 
clared their readiness to follow the advice of their 
true friend. They looked up to him as to an 
angel of merey; and felt the malignant spirits 
which had so long tormented them ‘disarmed of 
all power of evil in the presence of simple good- 
ness. He stood in that felon audience like 
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and secure, in the “unresistible might of meek- 
ness,’ and panoplied in that 





“noble grace which dashed brute v iolence 
With sudden adoration and mute awe.’ 


Twenty years ago, when Elizabeth Fry ven- 
tured to visit those “ spirits in prison "—the fe- 
male tenants of Newgate—her temerity was re- 
garded with astonishment, and her hope of 
effecting a reformation in the miserable objects of 
her sympathy was held to be wholly visionary. 
Her personal safety, and the blessed fruits of her 
labours, nevertheless, confirmed the language of 
her Divine Master to his disciples, when he sent 
them forth as lambs among wolves—* Behold, 
I give unto you power over all the power of the 
enemy.”’ The still more unpromising experiment 
of Lord Ashley, thus far, has been equally suc- 
cessful, and we hail it as the introduction of a 
new and more humane method of dealing with 
the victims of sin and ignorance, and of the 
temptations growing out of the inequalities and 
vices of civilization. 

It has been stated that Lord Ashley has re- 
commended the emigration of the criminals of 
London to this country ; but our information (de- 
rived indeed from English papers) does net afford 
any ground for this charge, as the Britisi: Colo- 
nies are alone spoken of. J. G. W. 

- 


SAGACITY OF A PYRENEAN DOG. 


Opposite to our hotel was a dog of singular 
appearance, a great favourite with the neighbour- 
hood, and, I might add, with my son, who took 
pains to ascertain all that could be learned of his 

race and breeding. It was a white wolf-dog of 
the Pyrenees, soft, silken-haired, scentless, spot- 
less; invaluabie as a guard, and evincing, not 
only the utmost powers of instinct, but, as the 
owners affirmed, of judgment and reason !— 
un chien de discernement. ‘This clever animal, 
named by the familiar English abbreviation 
“Miss,” used to lie at the booking-office door 
of the Messageries Royales, Rue de Bee, no- 
ticing, with one eye open, everybody and all 
things. She knew why luggage was placed 
here or there, and whether certain dese ‘riptions 
of goods were intended for this or that convey- 
ance. She would not permit crowding at the 
counter; she could discern whether the book. 
keeper was being annoyed by too many appli- 
cants for places at once; she barked off all 
those who seemed to be de trop; and when 
special care was manifested by any of the por- 
ters in arranging a party’s personal effects at the 
moment of departure, she would sit on the pro- 
perty tul the owner began to ask for it. She 
was almost two sizes smaller than our common 
Newfoundland dog, and would have realized a 
high price in England. She was five years old, 
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and malgré her ultraism in discipline, was a 
perfectly good-natured creature; and however 
loudly she might bark, however fiercely she 
might look, she was considered by all who un- 
derstood her good qualities,as a deg who did 
everything for the best, and did it well too. We 
subsequently fell in with a similar dog, three 

ears younger, on our way from Abbeville to 
boctegnt, homeward; and I am surprised the 
breed has not been introduced in England.—The 
Parson, Pen, and Pencil. 


The following are believed to be the last lines of 
poetry ever written by W. B. O. Peabody, late of this 
town. They were addressed to a little girl of nine 
years.—Springfield Republican. 


Louisa! did you never trace 

The smile on nature’s glorious face, 
That seems to breathe from every part 
The deep expression of a heart ? 

I know you have ;—in every flower 
You feel a presence and a power; 

To you the blue and silent sky 

Has meaning, like an earnest eye; 
And all the warm and living glow, 
Where foliage heaves and waters flow, 
Inspires in every changing tone 

Some feelings answering to your own. 


But tell me whence that smile gan be ? 
The earth says,—‘It is not in me ;’ 

‘°Tis not in me,’ the deep replies; 

The same voice answers from the skies. 
The smile divine that nature wears 
Comes from some higher source than theirs. 
For such expression never springs 

From lifeless and unmeaning things; 
They have no intluence to impart, 

They have no power to touch the heart, 
And all the brightness round them thrown 
Is beautiful, but not their own. 


Then there must be a living son] 

That quickens and informs the whole ; 
There is; in nature ever shine 

The kindlings of that soul divine. 

And thus the rich and dreamy haze, 
That sweetly veils the autumn days, 
The scarlet leaves that, glancing round, 
With rainbow fragments strew the ground, 
The clear transparency of noon, 

The bright and thoughtful harvest moon, 
And all around us and above, 

Reflect a Father’s smile of love. 


I know that your young heart discerns 
What man’s hard spirit coldly learns,— 
The truth which throws the brilliant ray 
Of joy upon the earthly way; 

You have a father—kind and true, 

And full of sympathy for you, 

And, though with warm affection blest, 
Remember that he loves you best ; 

O, turn, then, to that Friend above, 
Resolve to answer love with love, 

And ever act the filial part, 

With faithful and confiding heart. 


October, 1846. 


REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The Civil and Diplomatic Appropria. 
tion Bill passed the House on the 23d ult., and the 
Army Appropriation Bill on the 25th. On the 26th. 
resolutions passed by the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture, against the extension of slavery, and agiing 
slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Co. 
lumbia, were presented inthe Senate. A new bij! 
for the admission of California as a State, was re. 
ported in the Senate on the 29th, from a special 
committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA LectsLaturE.—Considerable dis. 
cussion has taken place in the Legislature, relative 
to certain bills passed within ten days of the close 
of the last session, an} remaining unsigned in the 
Governor’s hands. The Constitution provides that 
bills passed under these circumstances shal] be 
laws, unless returned by the Governor within three 
days after the commencement of the next session, 
It is claimed, however, that the death of Governor 
Shunk alters the operation of this clause in the 
present instance. A resolution directing the Clerk 
to procure the said bills and certify them as laws, 
was adopted by the Senate on the 23d, yeas 20, 
nays 11. A similar proposition was negatived in 
the House on the 26th, by yeas 48, nays 49, anda 
resolution reciting the passage of the bills in the 
manner above stated, that they had neither been 
signed nor returned, and that applications for certi- 
fied copies of them had been refused, and instruct- 
ing the Judiciary Committee to inquire what action, 
if any, was proper to be taken by the House on the 
subject,—was adopted, yeas 54, nays 42. A reso- 
lution instructing the enators and requesting the 
Representatives in Congress from Pennsylvania, to 
use their efforts in favor of a law setting apart a 
portion of the north-western territory as a perma- 
nent home for the Indian tribes, passed the House 
on the 27th. 


Onto Leerstature.—The question of the two 
contested seats in the House, which was the prin- 
cipal cause of the protracted difficulties in that 
body, has been finally decided in favour of the 
Democratic claimants, by a vote of 32 to 31. 

Itt1no1is —Gen. James Shields has been elected 
by the Legislature to the United States Senate, for 
six years from Third month 3d, next. 

Evrope.—The steamer Canada, with dates to 
the 13th ult., reached New York on the 30th ult. 
The news is not of much importance. 

The Grain and Cotton markets show an advance 
since last accounts, except in Indian corn, which 
has fallen. The iron trade is brisk, money easy, 
and the aspect of commercial affairs encouraging. 
A renewal of the war between Denmark and the 
Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein is apprehended. 
The Austrian forces at Milan are said to be 
actively engaged in preparations for the invasion 
of Sardinia. 


Contributions to the Ragged School will be re- 
ceived by the Treasurer, H. W. Richardson, 114} 
Arch Street. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted, at Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond, 
Indiana, a competent Female Teacher. Inquire 
of Levi Jessup, or Richard Pedrick, Richmond, In- _ 
diana, or of Josiah Tatum, at this office. 





